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The biting aphorism of the Romantic is rarely such 
as can be construed as containing any degree of 
personal unMndness. Rancour against the odiousness 
and idiocy of the modem world is prompted by a 
love of man and a regard for the dignity and beauty 
that should be his; the dislike of the more con- 
ventionally-outlandish natives is hardly personal; it 
is a dislike of seeing the human image defiled and 
contorted into a mocking parody that is at once 
outrageous and banal, clownish and devoid of all 
wit. The man who wears jeans and printed tee-shirts 
is no more to be hated than the man bom with a 
cruelly or comically disfigured countenance; but one 
may—and should—in each case, hate the disease 
which has caused the disfigurement. 

I mention this apropos of a remark made recently 
by a friend of mine which created a slight shock in 
moderately sensible company, and in less sensible 
company would have created a greater. My friend 
chanced to mention a particular town, upon which 
some one commented that one always associates the 
town with a massacre. “A massacre?” replied my 
friend. “I always associate it with a footbridge.” It 
was then explained that a much-publicised mass- 
murder had taken place there, to which my friend 
replied: “I suppose they mu& have their bread and 
circuses, what?” 

As 1 have said, a mild shock was produced. The 
company was not wholly un-Romantic. In less Rom¬ 
antic company, the shock might well have been ex¬ 
treme, or the comment set down as a callous pose. 
Even the mo^t peripherally Romantic mind can, I 
think, sense, without analysing it, that it is not a pose 
(not, at any rate, in the sense of a thing not meant 
or said merely for effect) and that it was not callous. 

But how should we analyse it? Certainly there was 
a barb in the remark, but the barb was not intended 
for the other speaker, nor was it meant to show 
disrespect to the dead or their families. Clearly, the 
reference to “bread and circuses” was a cut at the 
massive publicisation of the event—to the faCt that 


a human disaster had become another circus for the 
entertainment of Babylon. But the cut goes deeper 
than that. The ignorance of a Romantic should not 
necessarily be taken at face value. My friend had 
disclaimed all knowledge of this massacre, and she 
may well have had no knowledge of it. One does 
not ask about such things. What is certain is that 
she would have disclaimed the knowledge whether 
she had it or not. Unless one feels it, it is difficult 
to convey the embarrassment felt by a Romantic upon 
being expected to share knowledge of some public 
event or “personality”; one feels co-opted into a world 
beneath contempt. Even that does not fully explain 
it. The reader will note, for example, that the present 
writer has abstained from mentioning the name of 
the town under discussion, and the reader of sensibility 
who is familiar with these columns will realise (at 
lea^l if he is unfortunate enough to have recognised 
the allusion) that this could not have been otherwise. 
How could one really mention this name in print, 
in this connexion? it would be like mentioning a 
modem popular “singer” by name. Well, almost. 
Whatever may have been the stale of our friend’s 
knowledge upon the matter, the &ate of ours is thus: 
although we have almo^l no day-to-day exposure to 
the what might be called the News-industry we have, 
by a sort of osmosis, caught a whiff of the atmo¬ 
sphere that prevailed in that unreal and polluted asther 
created by the press and broadcasting services, and 
that atmosphere was particularly diStaSteful; but then 
the atmosphere of that place always is. 

We are not going to wax pious about the invasion 
; of private grief or the exploitation of suffering. It would 
be an easy line of attack, and probably true; but we 
are not looking for a line of attack. We wish genuinely 
to analyse the phenomenon and to expose, for 
ourselves as much as for our readers, some, at leaSt 
of the roots of its diSlaStefulness. 

That the name of this town can no longer be 
mentioned without bringing in this association is one 
symptom of the malaise. My friend had certainly no 
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thought of this business in her head when she 
mentioned it, any more than I should have had. 
Ignorant or not, the Romantic is never immersed. This 
immersion is one of the diSlaSteful elements of the 
whole sorry business. When the conversation took 
place, the massacre was already very much in the 
paSt; nonetheless, at the time of its occurrence it had 
been chewed over, pontificated upon, agonised about, 
used to make points incessandy until the next “major 
item” came up to eclipse it. Every photograph which 
could be dredged up had been shewn, the history 
of the murderer examined and, of course, the whole 
affair made a pretext for further State incursions upon 
private freedom—in this case that of legitimate gun- 
owners . Almost nothing of importance happens which 
is not used to lengthen the argument for some form 
of new law or restriction. 

To some extent, it might be argued that none of 
this is new; broadsheets and ballads have long bruited 
notorious events, especially those involving outstand¬ 
ing afts of violence. Before our time the name of 
a town might become associated with a massacre 
in the minds of a generation. Morbid curiosity has 
always longed for the details of anything unpleasant. 
What is different? One difference is the sheer volume 
of the thing. A few broadsheets or a ballad gave 
notoriety, but did not exhauSt the subject to the point 
of po-faced banality. Indeed, they left it with something 
of dignity about it; with something of the character 
of a legend. The newspapers have always been hated 
by sensitive men for their vulgarisation of everything. 
19th-century literature is full of denunciations of the 
press. TheophileGautier wrote: 

Reading newspapers prevents there being really learn¬ 
ed men and true artiSts; it is like a daily excess which 
leaves you exhausted and enervated... Nobody 
guesses the pleasures of which the papers deprive 
us. They take the virginity' of everything. They make 
sure that we have nothing of our own... 

Yet any one who has read the papers of the 19th 
century is well aware that their vulgarity did not 
approach within a league the vulgarity of the papers 
of today:—we do not speak of the “low” papers which 
it has become fashionable to pillory (largely because 
they are not left-wing rather than from any sudden 
access of good taSte). These, it goes without saying, 
are not fit for out contempt; but the better papers, 
the so-called “quality” papers (the Cupidity of the 
adjedtive itself says a great deal) have a lack of dignity 
and demeanour; a shoddy, slangy, sub-standard level 
of literacy which would have been beyond belief to 
the moSt scoundrelly and PhiliStine of 19th-century 
newspaper editors. 


But the newspapers, for all their crassness, cannot 
approach the broadcasting services. It is true that 
the “low” papers can, in the ordinary and obvious 
sense of the word, manage to be jurit a touch more 
vulgar but they can never have the same nagging 
immediacy, the same self-important illusion of 
actuality; nor can cold print ever hope to convey in 
its full reality the repulsiveness of the modern 
“commentator” or “expert”; his earnest face, his 
dreadful vowels, his inner smugness and the sheer 
quality of (there is no other term) groosh that oozes 
from every pore and drips from every word. Quite 
apart from die technical aspects, the modem forms 
of communication are more awful than anything 
previous to them because new forms of awfulness— 
of human awfulness—have been invented that simply 
did not exiSt before. Perhaps it is rash to separate 
these phenomena from the technical factors. Perhaps 
these types of awfulness are made possible by the new 
technics. Perhaps only “mass-media culture” could 
have incubated these precise species of ghastliness. 
One is inclined to think so. One sees men (and, 
perhaps even more hideously, women) walking the 
Streets who have never appeared on television nor 
ever will, and yet would not walk and talk as they 
do if they had not been exposed and over-exposed 
to this new sort of television-created “personality”. 

Of course, the broadcaSting services need not be 
like this. It is not an inevitable development. Before 
the 1960s they were very different, and, it might be 
argued, even in some respedts a benevolent influence 
and a corrective to the newspapers. However this 
may be, and whatever the possibilities for the future, 
it remains the fadt that today moSt people breathe 
an atmosphere and live in a world which has been 
coloured and tainted in almoSt every aspec t by the 
pervasive force of those machines which purport to 
“inform” and “entertain” them. For any man who 
has the smalleSt pretence to intelligence or sensibility, 
the continued exposure to these things is little short 
of psychic suicide. We recall a friend appearing a 
little time ago on the television news, and were taken 
to a house where we might see her performance. It 
was necessary to watch the news for almost a quarter 
of an hour in order to be sure of seeing the item, 
and I can think of few experiences which have been 
more repugnant; it gave a new meaning to the phrase 
un mauvais quart d’heure. Everything about it was 
poisonous, the people, the images, the talk; all of 
us were revolted by it, as I am sure any one would 
have been who had come to it fresh from any time 
before tgGo.That people can regard this sort of thing 
as normal and are so inured as to voluntarily expose 
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themselves to it day after day is in itself a testimony 
to its power. The effedt muSt be something like 
rubbing the skin daily with sandpaper in order to 
callous and toughen it. To return to Gautier: 

So all day long, instead of fresh ideas or individual 
follies, we hear ill-digeSted scraps from the news¬ 
papers, like omelettes that are raw on one side and 
burnt on the other, and we are pitilessly surfeited 
by news that is three or four hours old and known 
to sucking children. The newspapers blunt our tatfte, 
making us like those men who drink brandy and 
pepper, or swallow graters and files, and then cannot 
savour delicate wines or catch their fine aromatic 
bouquet. 

This can today be magnified tenfold or more. The 
sense of urgency and immediacy; the lack of deep 
reflection, the vulgarity, the hackneyed, pre-packaged 
point of view, all are there in forms far more intense 
than in Gautier’s day. Perhaps the mos f t sinister thing 
of all is that Gautier was by no means alone in his 
view. Yeats, Wilde, Eliot, D.H. Lawrence, and 
dozens of other men of letters held a very similar 
opinion of the effects of the newspapers. Today, when 
the newspaper, while being immeasurably worse than 
its 19th-century counterpart, is probably the leaSt 
harmful of the “mass-media”, one finds very few 
“intellectuals” who will unreservedly condemn (or 
even reservedly condemn) the damage done to the 
mind and soul by the pervasive, perpetual influence 
of the “mass media”. Criticism is disarmed, independ¬ 
ence of thought demolished by their very pervas¬ 
iveness; and we think it not fanciful to suggest that 
the very lack of men of the Stature of those men¬ 
tioned above in our own time may be deeply con¬ 
nected with this pervasiveness and this acceptance. 

Ijeceipts 

©cmbtoidj gifting^ 

Cream % oz. of butter, add the yolk of 1 hard-boiled 
egg and mix till smooth. Add l small teaspoonful 
of curry powder, 1 teaspoonful of chutney, salt to 
flavour, and the chopped white of the egg. Mix well 
and spread between slices of bread and butter. 

Mix 1 small cream cheese with Vi oz. of creamed 
butter, 1 oz. of chopped salted nuts, and flavour with 
cayenne and a few drops of vinegar. 

To 1 chopped, hard-boiled egg add l spoonful of 
curry powder, a small quantity of anchovy essence, 
a few drops of lemon juice, cayenne and salt to fla¬ 
vour, and V 4 oz. of creamed butter. Pound to a paSte. 

Chopped shrimps mixed to a paSte with a little 
creamed butter and a flavouring of chutney. 
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“Countless millions of Africans who were living 
happy and comparatively prosperous lives were 
plunged suddenly into a nightmare world of starv¬ 
ation and brutal tyranny because liberal do-gooders 
thought de-colonisation would be a good thing.” 

“Men guilty of horrible violence are put back on 
the Streets by do-gooding judges, to rob and injure 
and deStroy lives.” 

“Children can be taken from their parents on the 
flimsieSt of excuses by social workers and other 
professional do-gooders ... many children never 
recover from the horrors of incarceration in ‘caring’ 
institutions.” 

Comments from “conservative” journals 


Why do you call the liberal a do-gooder 
When every thing he’s ever done is bad? 

When he’s perverted everything he could, or 
Whatnot perverted, wrecked or rendered mad? 

Why take him at his own evaluation? 

This vile evangelift of black decay? 

This poisoner ofevery race and nation? 

This blight on all that’s innocent and gay? 

This hypocrite who shrieks of freedom loudly 
When one man is imprisoned without trial, 

Yet when it suits his purpose, hob-nobs proudly 
With torturers and tyrants doubly vile. 

This po-faced priedl of peace and all things 

pleasant 

Who does not mind the burning rubber tyre, 

The burning village or the bumingpeasant 
If he approve of those who light the fire. 

Why take him at his own evaluation 
And slang him in the terms he wants to hear? 
Is it because he runs the teevee station 
And pumps you with his poison year by year? 

There’s nothinginyour world he has not dirtied: 
Music, the arts, the very clothes you wear, 

The girls youpass, betrouseredortee-shirted, 
Brash, loose-facedparodies of ladies fair. 



You cannot see a film or read a novel 
Unless made half-a-centnry ago. 

Or else you have prepared yourself to grovel 
Before the shrine of all that’s foal and low. 

The very air is thick with tense suspicion 
And democratic insolence and vice. 

You say the culprit’s “failed his goodly 

mission”.. 

You almost dare to say “he is not nice”. 

This bloated foe of decency and sanity, 

This puffed-up toad of sin, self-love and pride, 
This cockroach in the sweet milk of humanity 
That fouls and soils and Slinks on every side. 

Why take him at his ozon evaluation 
And credit evil with misguided good? 

Is it because he ran your education 

And some Conditioned Reflex says you should? 

Tefleflions 

<SoIi bitty 

by Mr. Oscar Fitzwater 

A duologue vreatingofvarious matters, including the design 
of household appliances, the pernicious effedl of certain 
modem inventions, the greater diversity and range of 
experience offcmner civilisations, and the abolition of life 
in the present age. Two young gentlemen present their 
learning and wit for the amusement and indruSlion of the 
efleemed readership o/The EnglishMagazine. 

Scene:- An undergraduate room in St. Hubert’s 
College, Oxford. Conrad is sitting in his bay-window, 
smoking a cheroot; beyond him can be seen a quad 
with Gothic, ivy-clad buildings and a tree-lined path 
leading off to the college gardens. His friend Edmund 
sits in an armchair beside the fireplace, filling a pipe 
and occasionally admiring Conrad’s Shakespearean 
prints above the mantelpiece; In the comet of the 
room behind him a grandfather clock is ticking 
sedately, billing the frantic pace of the latter-day world 
and instilling in one a true sense of the rhythm and 
beauty of things. MoSt rooms at St. Hubert’s are 
coffin-shaped with bright red Stainless-Steel wash¬ 
basins and windows which open by laser beam and 
look out onto brutaliSt concrete tower-blocks; Conrad 
has managed through the force of his own will to 


conjure up the bay-window, fireplace and grandfather 
clock (he can also make it snow at ChnStmas-time 
and has been known to produce thunderstorms during 
outdoor Student demonstrations) .There is no fire to¬ 
day, however, for it is early afternoon in late Trinity 
term. Edmund has juSfc returned from a meeting with 
his tutor. 

CONRAD: So the old fool tried to rag you about 
using candlelight in your room? I truSt you parried 
him with dazzling verbal dexterity, like an intellectual 
Galahad? 

EDMUND: To tell the truth, although I tried to 
explain why candles and oil lamps are superior to 
eleCtrical lighting, I found it impossible to put into 
words, and his arguments about practicality and 
ceconomy seemed somehow more convincing. I juSt 
know they are superior, but it is hard to explain why. 

CONRAD: The true reasons for living by candlelight 
can be Stated in words as easily as Mozart can be 
Stated in words. The point is that we do not share 
the present age’s criteria of excellence; one can 
certainly understand that candles are more expensive 
and make it difficult to see properly, but we have 
other Standards by which to judge something: beauty, 
or dignity, or propriety. All of these things a modem 
chap could appreciate, though he might not consider 
them important, but what nobody today seems to 
comprehend is atmosphere, or what we might call 
solidity. 

EDMUND: What do you mean by solidity? 
CONRAD: Pretend that it is the middle of the night 
in winter. You cannot get to sleep and wish to read 
a book. What special quality is there about lighting 
a candle which makes it superior to pressing the switch 
of a lamp? 

EDMUND: Well, it feels better, I suppose. 
CONRAD: Yes, but you can’t explain why. You 
have a natural inclination for such a way of doing 
things and yet because the pleasure lies beyond the 
realm of language you cannot State in clear terms 
in exaCtly what it consuls, unless your listener also 
has such an infinitive understanding. And so it 
appears irrational to anyone who thinks of nothing 
higher than money or physical comfort. 

EDMUND: 1 don’t suppose by any chance you would 
be able to fate the matter in dear terms? 

CONRAD: Consider it in this way. What happens 
when a man presses an electrical light switch? The 
light comes on and that is all. But watch the same 
man lighting a candle or an oil-lamp. LiSten to the 
rasping sound of the match being Struck, notice the 
sudden irregular orange blaze quickly subsiding to 
a Steady glow, which weakly illuminates its immediate. 
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surroundings, and gives them a measure of uncer¬ 
tain life amidSt the blackness all around them. Watch 
him now as he carefully lights the candle, waiting 
for the wick to catch flame with a hiss, and see a 
soft pool of light gradually flow outwards from its 
centre, reclaiming to a subdued radiance what was 
formerly loSt in darkness. He then blows out the 
match, and its acrid smell and thin blue smoke mingle 
with the scent of wax from the candle. During such 
an operation he has not merely turned on the light; 
he has taken physical Steps to effeCt a change in his 
surroundings; his sight and hearing and smell and 
touch have all been involved in the process, and he 
thereby feels himself a part of that change. In lending 
his mind briefly to the operation of creating light 
and subd uing all his attention to it, he feels that he 
is performing a significant aft ion, symbolic of a similar 
change in the natural world, and he has for a few 
seconds become part of the great syStem of cause 
and effeCt. Why, he almoSt seems to have been 
mirroring in himself the universal rhythms of light 
and darkness ! But a man who presses an eleCtiic switch 
is not involved in the transformation from darkness 
to light; it happens instantaneously, automatically, 
without his even thinking about it. And an electrical 
li gh t bulb is an entirely negative device; its purpose 
is merely to dispel darkness, to produce an artificial 
day; it has no qualities of its own. The harsh glare 
of electrical light is grim and insistent; there is 
something flat and unreal about it. Candlelight, with 
its flickering, uncertain glow which only reaches part 
of a room and leaves the furthest comers in shadow, 
makes one always conscious of the light, always aware 
that one is in the centre of it and thus in the moSt 
favoured part of the room, away from the darkness. 
The light of a candle or a lamp is not merely a 
substitute for daylight; there is a diStinCt difference 
between them; they create a different atmosphere 
and a different mood from the daytime, of which 
there is only a slight impression in the monotony 
of eleCtrical light. All of these qualities give candle¬ 
light character; they make one appreciate its special 
atmosphere. In a Strange way they make one feel 
more alive than under a light bulb, which is 
characterised by its lack of qualities and effeCts; there 
is hardly anything one can say about it. 

;5 EDMUND: Of course, that is obvious. I should have 
,bcen able to describe all that if you’d asked me to. 
|And:I' suppose the same thing applies to heating? 
KcBnRAD: Absolutely. You know what a job it is 
po' build up a fire, how one has to know the correct 
llliyl'of' doing it and how it becomes easier with 
experience, the dozens of aCtions that muSI be 


performed, and the various implements one muSt 
use. With a proper fire one hears and feels the heat 
being produced. Areas of the room are more or less 
heated in proportion to how close they are to the 
fireplace. It draws the whole room towards it and 
gives it a diStinCt charaCIer, so that a winter’s morning 
when the fire is lit is clearly distinguished from a 
summer’s morning when it is not lit. With central 
heating one simply flicks a button and the room 
becomes hotter silently, invisibly, uniformly, without 
any one noticing the source of the heat. As with 
eleCIrical light, one does not feel oneself part of the 
process of heat. It is the same with modem furniture, 
which is light, portable, and designed to be placed 
in any room, in the middle of any set of objects, 
without incongruity. It gives no idea of being an 
immutable part of a room, of contributing to the 
specific atmosphere of that room which distinguishes 
it from any other room in the world. Proper furniture 
ought to give the impression that it was in the room 
before the walls and that it was part of the original 
design of the architect who built the house. Furniture 
in old houses seems to have been there for centimes 
and to be in the precise position which it was intended 
by its maker to fill, the only possible position in the 
entire universe where it would be suitable. In a modem 
room one has nothing to grasp hold of; the furniture 
seems to be floating into the air, because it has been 
made by people who do not comprehend that the 
atmosphere of a room may be transformed by the 
removal or addition of a single armchair. Even doors 
are lighter in modem buildings. A proper door, which 
opens with a forceful crack and closes solidly behind 
one, proclaims to its user that he is performing the 
significant action of leaving one room and entering 
another. It is the boundary poSt between two areas 
of different character and ftinCtion, and so muSt inStil 
a sense of ceremony while being crossed. 

EDMUND: But I cannot imagine that our forefathers 
meditated in such a fashion every time they raked 
up a fire or entered a room. 

CONRAD: If a man had been brought up well he 
would have had an inStintitive respeCt for every aspetit 
of exigence and for the difference between them. 
Every time you enter a room you should be able to 
sense its atmosphere, inhabited or deserted, in sunlight 
or candlelight, with the fire lit or the windows open, 
jutii as dogs are said to be able to distinguish every 
object in the universe by its smell. But everything 
today is flat and slippery; there is no distinction 
between rooms or people or areas of the country; 
the unique character of each thing has been taken 
away. 
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EDMUND: Yes, I can see how your theory also holds 
good for clothing. The common faCtor of all modem 
dress is that it pretends not to exid: it consists in 
nothing more than random pieces of material thrown 
haphazardly together. 

CONRAD: Indeed. Wearing clothes which take time 
to do up, are often of heavy material and which impede 
absolute animal-like freedom of movement has the 
same fundion as trying to light a fire, which I have 
just mentioned. One is always conscious of being 
connected to one’s dress, and hence of being 
conneCted to life in general. 

The problem with modem clothes and furniture 
and lighting and scores of other things one could 
include is that they have been emptied of significance, 
made duller and flatter, removed from all relation 
with human life. It is like living in a vacuum with 
nothing to hold on to. Performing all the manifold 
operations of lighting a candle or putting on a hat 
in order to go out makes one feel as though one is 
actually doing something, that one is a definite part 
of life and not jud an idle spectator receiving artificial 
pre-arranged impressions from an empty, blank, 
sound-proof universe where men are insulated from 
life, where every aCtion is performed outside them 
and they merely receive the results of those adlions, 
never themselves taking part in them. Such is, of 
course, a description of that prominent example of 
a slippery world, the motor-car. One glides along 
at an unnatural speed, scarcely aware of the scenery 
one is passing through, of the weather outside or 
of the ground one is travelling over, all of which would 
be vividly alive to a passenger in a horse-drawn 
carriage. In a motor-car one is hardly conscious that 
one is moving at all. Rapid travel abolishes distance: 
if we fly to India in twelve hours or so, the difference 
between India and England is annihilated: they 
become nothing more than two points on a journey 
through a dark tunnel. It is the same with television: 
one exchanges the real world, contadt with real people, 
genuine emotions, real physical adlions, for a two- 
dimensional representation of it, and one becomes 
a mere passive objedt of this world, indistinguishable 
from the millions of others who are also plugged into 
it. Television is like a spiritual vacuum-cleaner, sucking 
the innate value from anything with which it comes 
in contadt. 

In fadt, I fear we mud draw the melancholy 
conclusion that for all but a few people real life has 
been abolished. One is not supposed to live any more. 

Men ate not aware of their adlions, nor do they feel 

themselves a part of the outside world Their life is 

like a canvas tennis-shoe muffled on a synthetic carpet 


rather than the sound of hob-nailed boots on a wooden 
floor or done courtyard. And this applies not only 
to quotidian affairs like heating or lighting; it has 
happened to the greater world also, to a man’s 
perception of the world, of its events, of the natural 
cycles of nature. Life today is hermetically sealed; 
its inhabitants are not even conscious of the possibility 
of there being anything beyond what they receive 
from the “mass-media”. The press and broadcasting 
services have created the illusion of one world 
(sometimes it is called “society”) where every one 
thinks the same, has the same desires and needs, 
and takes it for granted that he possesses the only 
true way of looking at things. The present age is the 
mod bigoted and intolerant of all ages. 

EDMUND: Yet it takes pride in its diversity and 
ability to accept different cultures and attitudes. 

CONRAD: On the contrary, it dedroys all cultures 
and attitudes by Gripping them of their inner lability, 
leaving but the outer garments, which collapse lifelessly 
like a badly-made scarecrow. It murders in man his 
sense of difference, ofheight and breadth, of mystery 
and didin&ion. How much more alive was a man 
in the Middle Ages, who knew that beyond his narrow 
world were the wondrous empires of Persia and 
Cathay, races of men whose lives were utterly different 
from his own, cities and wildernesses of unimaginable 
strangeness! Even in the nineteenth century a rural 
dweller in the south of England had only to go a 
few miles up to London to discover a world where 
not only the external appearance, but even the speech 
and thoughts of the people, and the very feelings in 
the air, were in astonishing contract to his own. Today, 
everything has been organised to the point of 
suffocation. Distance has been abolished; the 
individual character of each region has been done 
away with; no one can feel that he belongs to any 
area of the world, because everywhere else in the 
world is exactly the same, and its inhabitants slide 
about from place to place as if on a polished marble 
floor. All people in the Wedem world have their lives 
organised in the same pattern by the same official 
sources, and are ground together into the same 
worthless dud. 

EDMUND: So what you mean by solidity is the 
natural quality in the world before it was reduced 
to a vague, flat, slippery, two-dimensional vaudeville 
show? That which gives even the slightest things in 
life weight and significance and beauty, the essential 
charafter of a thing, which distinguishes it from every 
other thing in creation? 

CONRAD; That is correft. Pot the lad. four decades 

the world has been firmly controlled by the “mass- 


media”, so that real life no longer exists, except 
amongd people like us, extremely old people, certain 
religious recluses, and gypsies. A Steel wall has been 
constructed around life, shutting it off from anything 
larger than momentary material concerns, and the 
world has been flooded in eleCtrical light, so that 
it is entirely artificial and uniform. This is why any 
one who feels dislike of the present age mud with¬ 
draw from it completely, not participate in any of 
its activities, however innocent they may seem, for 
it will distort all one’s words and aCiions to suit its 
own prejudices, not even realising the possibility that 
there may once have been words and aCtions which 
existed outside it. It is impossible to reform it from 
within; it would be like trying to cure a deaf man 
by playing him music. Men who formerly belonged 
to a community and felt themselves part of life are 
now unthinking, passive consumers in “society”, 
drugged by electronic machines and living entirely 
in the present moment, unaware of the world around 
them. They have loSt not only a sense of history or 
location, but even a feeling for the cycles of nature, 
the rhythms of creation. Who today looks with 
excitement for the coming of Spring, or the shortening 
days and clouded skies which foretell the arrival of 
Autumn? Whoever would watch the twilight as a thing 
wonderful in itself, marking the end of the world’s 
aCfivity and the beginning of its daily red? Yet to 
a countryman of the pad such things were as familiar 
to him as his breakfast or his boots. And not only 
has such a sensibility been lod, but the character 
of every region, of every group of people and every 
aCtion, has been destroyed, even down to the simpled 
aCt, such as lighting a fire or opening a door. 


lieceipt 

Sgotteb 

l roa ft pheasant. 

‘A lb. of butter. Vzbayleaf. l glass of cooking sherry, 

l quart of flock. Salt and cayenne pepper. 2 shallots. 
Small sprig of thyme. 

Remove all meat from the pheasant bones and place 
the bones in a saucepan with the dock, the bayleaf, 
sherry, peeled shallots and a small sprig of thyme. 
Boil till the dock becomes a glaze, then drain. Remove 
any skin and sinew from the pheasant meat. Place 
the meat in a mortar and pound to a smooth pade. 
Add the glaze and butter, and pound all together. 
Season to tade with salt and cayenne. Pot and cover 
with clarified butter. 


Social Criticism 

1984 t§ SRotD 

by Mr. Michael A. Hoffmann II 


Nineteen EiGmy-Fouttisintnanyways, usingtheword 
in its acceptedsacular sense, aprophelic book, not became 
its author possessed, in airy supernatural sense, the power 
of predidling the future, but because he had a profound 
underflanding of the forces that were shaping the pofl-war 
world and have continued to shape it after his death. Some 
writers, suchasthelateMr. IvorBenson, have suggefled 
that there is more to his work than meets the eye—that 
alongside his “exterior" criticism was a laying-bare, as it 
were in code, of truths about the real nature of the modem 
world which could never have been, printed by any “ortho¬ 
dox ’’publishinghouse if flated openly. Certainly the bogus 
opposition of the “cold war” was portrayed in the managed 
wars between the blocs into which Orwell’s world was 
divided. Does his message delve deeper flill into the real 
nature of the power behind Babylon? Some other time we 
may give the matter our full attention, but for the present 
we are pleased to present apiece from an American writer 
which draws fascinating parallels between the world of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four and the Babylonian regime. In 
many ways the devdoptnentofthis regime is more advanced 
in America, but we are sure our readers will recognise the 
parallels clearly enough; and, of course, what happens in 
America today ... 

Newspeak, the acceptance into our language of new, 
“politically correCt:” words which replace old precise 
thinking, as fird prophesied in George Orwell’s 
ni g htmar e dydopia of the future, NineteenEighty-Four, 
has been smoothly transmitted into the heart of our 
public communication, with almod no awareness 
of the process. Those who use Newspeak in their 
writing and conversation have already defeated 
themselves. 

In Nineteen Eighty-Four, Windon Smith was 
condantly scolded for his reluCtance to use Newspeak: 
You haven’t a real appreciation of Newspeak, 
Windon,” Syme said almod sadly. “Even when you 
write it, you’re dill thinking in Oldspeak ... Old- 
speak with all its vagueness and useless shades of 
meaning. You don’t grasp the beauty of the 
dedruClion of words... Don’tyou see that the whole 
aim of Newspeak is to narrow the range of thought? 
In the end we shall make thoughtcrime literally 
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impossible, because there will be no words in which 
to express it. 

In the “Commemorative 1984 Edition” of Orwell’s 
book, printed in that year by Signet Paperbacks with 
an introduction by Walter Cronkite, the former 
CBS News announcer writes, Nineteen. Eighty- 
Four fails as a prophecy because it succeeded as a 
warning—Orwell’s terrible vision has been averted 
... the warning has been effective.” 

Nothing could have been less true but it was 
important for the System to announce that “Orwell’s 
prophecy had failed,” so that critical comparisons 
between the tyranny he foretold and the one gradually 
enveloping us, would not be made. 

When Orwell entitled his prophecy NineteenEighty- 
Fonr, he was not insisting that it would be implem¬ 
ented by the year 1984. Since he wrote the book in 
1948 he simply reversed the IaSt two years to serve 
as the emblem of the entire era of late 20th century 
modernity. That time is now. 

Turn in Your Parents 


In Nineteen. Eighty-Four Orwell depiCts the decline 
of children into a brutish species of turncoat: 

It was almost normal for people over thirty to be 
frightened of their own children; and with good 
reason, for hardly a week passed in which the Times 
did not carry a paragraph describing how some 
eavesdropping little sneak—‘child hero’ was the 
phrase generally used—had overheard some 
compromising remark and denounced his parents 
to the Thought Police. 

Compare this with what went on in the 1990s. The 
New York Times critic Mr. JohnJ.O’Connor praised 
the television programme Full House, for being one 
of the many television shows aimed it programming 
the agenda of the New World Order into our children, 
or as the Timesputs it, “injeCting serious issues” into 
an otherwise “breezy ... 22 minutes.” The Feb. 16 
episode entided “Silence Is Not Golden”, featured 
“the big issue of child abuse ... worked into the plot 
delicately.” 

The Story revolved around—what else?—an evil 
White father who heats bus son (heat is doublethink 
for spank). The show concluded with a toll-free, 800 
telephone line over which children were urged to turn 
their parents in, if their parents “beat them.” 

To whom is the child reporting his father? Obviously, 
in the child’s mind, he is turning Daddy over to the 
authority represented by the television set. He is 
turning his own father over to the people behind 
network and cable television, whose propaganda on 
behalf of tolerance for sodomy, adultery and the ultim¬ 


ate child abuse of abortion, is judged to have a moral 
claim over the child superior to that of his parents. 

Full House is not the only television program that 
propagates this. The same turncoat indoctrination 
is taught on The Simpsons, Married with Children, 
various network “Afternoon Specials” (which public 
[i.e. State] school teachers assign to their pupils) and 
many other T.V. shows. But FullHouseis apparently 
the firSi programme to offer an 800 Tum-in-Your- 
Parents telephone hotline at the end of the show. 

What sort of people would allow the T.V. in their 
home which turns their own children against them? 
Orwell describes such people in NineteenEighty-Four 
.. .she had without exception the moSi stupid, vulgar, 
empty mind that he had ever encountered. She had 
not a thought in her head that was not a slogan, 
and there was no imbecility, absolutely none, that 
she was not capable of swallowing if the Party handed 
it out to her. 

And in the case of a man: 

Winston had a curious feeling that this was not 
a real human being but some kind of dummy. It 
was not the man’s brain that was speaking; it was 
his larynx. The Stuff that was coming out of him 
consisted of words, but it was not speech in the 
true sense: it was a noise uttered in unconsciousness, 
like the quacking of a duck. 

[What an exa£t description of the brainwashed 
Babylonian!—ED.] 

‘The Bad Old Days’ 

Americans today are told that before passage of 
revolutionary “Civil Rights” legislation, our country 
was a fever swamp of pathological hate, fear and 
bigotry, “sexism” and “homophobia.” Mo St of us 
who were alive in America before 1964 remember 
it as a secure time, of crime-free streets, community 
closeness and relative freedom. 

But Big Brother tells us that before the Civil Rights 
revolution that the Democrats created and the 
Republicans upheld, evil and unhappiness reigned 
in the land. Today the mass-media are everywhere 
telling us what a better, more humane, progressive 
and “caring” society we have become since the Civil 
Rifats revolution, in spite of the urban insurrections, 
rotted inner cities and pandemic levels of homicide 
and rape. Orwell. 

It might be true that the average human being was 
better oh now than he had been before the 
[ Revolution. The only evidence to the contrary^ 
the mute protect in your own bones, the insrincq 
; feeling that the conditions you lived in?-J| 

^ intolerable and that at some other time theym 
1 have been different. 

Day and night the telescreens bruised 
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with Statistics proving that people today had more 
food, more clothes, beuer houses, better recreat¬ 
ions—that they lived longer, worked shorter hours, 
were bigger, healthier, Wronger, happier, more 
intelligent, better educated than the people of fifty 
years ago... 

The paSt was erased, the erasure was forgotten, 
the lie became truth ... In the end the Party would 
announce that two and two made five, and you would 
have to believe it. It was inevitable that they should 
make that claim sooner or later: the logic of their 
position demanded it... 

The heresy of heresies was common sense. The 
Party told you to rejetit the evidence of your eyes 
and ears. It was their final, moil essential command. 

Hollywood, Not Ju£t Goebbels 

As the Full House program illustrates, virtually every 
Hollywood “sit-com” today carries a propaganda 
message. Multiply this by all the television shows 
broadcast in the paSt 20 years and with a few 
exceptions, we have a body of indoctrination that 
far surpasses anything Dr. Goebbels produced. In 
fa (ft, during the entire 12 year reign of the Nazis, only 
three anti-Jewish propaganda films were produced. 

In the 12 year time-period from 1981 to 1993, for 
example, thousands of propaganda films pimping for 
State control of guns, unbridled consumer-material¬ 
ism, the public [i.e. Slate] school monopoly, 
homosexuality, race-mixing and abortion; thousands 
of propaganda films with innocuous-sounding tides 
like Maude, AUintheFamiy, L.A. Law and I’ll fly Away 
have been produced by Hollywood. 

This dwarfs anything Goebbels tried to do; but 
isn’t it interesting that Goebbels and not Hollywood, 
is the name we have been taught to associate with 
propaganda? 

Mr. MarkHand States: “We cannot let our 
contemporary maSters off the hook by letting them 
use the Nazis as an example of what our society would 
be like if our ‘democracy’ is overrun. Much of our 
freedom has already been overrun.” 


SHELMERDINE 

BY MISS PRISCILLA LANGRIDGE 
CHAPTER X 

THE OPEN ROAD 

IT WAS THE TIME OF DAY when Shelmerdine was 
often mySteriously unaccountable-for. Usually she 
was in Flavia’s little room improving her mind (and 
her mind really was very much improved). Today 
she was at the railway Station. 

You will be forgiven, dear reader, if you assume 
that her departure from GrancheSter was a direft 
consequence of her adventure at the court of the 
Emerald Princess, and indeed you will not be wrong; 
however, the exaft nature of the connexion between 
the two events may not be precisely what you had 
expefted. 

Of resentment or anger relating to her recent 
chaStisement, there was not a trace in Shelmerdine’s 
breaSt. On the contrary, she felt that the entire incident 
had momentarily raised school life to a higher plane. 
She had seemed to breathe a rarer air and to feel 
the exhilaration of life as she desired to live it: rich, 
dramatic and whimsical. Pain, like danger, was a thing 
she did not mind in reasonable amounts provided 
it helped her to live to the full. However, in the 
aftermath of her aireSi and punishment she began 
to find GrancheSter life painfully dull. The fatuity 
of the Binkie set began to grate on her, and deprived 
of the real friendship of the Inner Circle, she began 
to find the School’s attractions distinctly evanescent. 

She had always promised herself that if the School 
became a bore she would take her leave of it without 
warning. It had been becoming a bore for some little 
time now, but somehow she had felt an attachment 
which disinclined her Strongly to leave—almoSt as 
if she had really been a GrancheSter schoolgirl; almoSt 


This essay is a shortened version of onefirtf published in 
The Researcher, P.O.Box 236, Dresden, New York, 
14441,12 issues for $30, single copy $33 please include in- 
pofiage. 
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as if she had found something akin to a real root¬ 
edness. But now the spell was broken. She had 
breathed for a precious half-hour the air of intox¬ 
ication and she could not go back into the dreariness 
of a twinless Third Form life. 

At the Station, Shelmerdine received one of the 
greatest shocks of her young life: a shock all the more 
forceful because it came not from without but from 
within. Her firSt business, of course, muSt be to obtain 
funds for her ticket to—wherever she might let fate 
AiiviT her She snorted almoSt immediately a youngish, 
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well-heeled looking lady who seemed to be ihe perfeii t: 
pigeon. File pigeon earned a soil maroon leather 
bag with a folded-over closure fastened by a small 
gold clasp. For Shelmerdine’s swill and sensitive 
fingers it was simplicity itself silently to undo the clasp 
and find their way to a f ine purse in matching maroon 
leather with the initials C.J. ffamped in gold. It was 
the initials that did it. What did they $.and for? 
Christina? Claire? How long had she owned the purse 
and matching bag? Did she love them? Were they 
a present front her departed mother? Her dear 
husband? Had she had them since she iir^l left home 
(they did not look new, although they were so well- 
made that they had worn very well). Would she cry 
when she found the purse gone? Could she really 
af ford the money? 

It was absurd. A simple theft of a few pounds. It 
happened all the tune. Not as much now, perhaps, 
as in her day, but even now it could hardly be 
uncommon. It never has been. In all probability she 


As she came closer she became aware that a 
somewhat heated discussion was in progress. 

“Whaddaya mean I can’t have a first class ticket. 
I can pay. Here’s my money! You lake it and—” 

“Come on, male,” replied ihe man in the ticket 
office. “You know it: ain’t jusft a question of money. 
1 don’t make the rules, do I?” 

“No, you don’t make the rules but you make 
assumptions, don’t you? You look at me and make 
assumptions.” 

“That’s what I’m paid for. Now come on, I’ve got 
to do me job, ain’t I?” 

“I say, do huriy up with the tickets, Daddy. We 
shall miss the train.” 

The ladt voice was confident and patrician and its 
owner wore the familiar grey uniform of Granchesi er 
School. It was more than a local railway fund lon- 
ary’s job was worth to offend ( hunched cr, and in 
any case, he had obviously been somewhat mistaken 
about the exaifl social position of this rather unpre¬ 


would hardly miss it, and what il she did?- 

“Excuse me, miss, did you drop this?” 
Shelmerdine heard her own voice with a sort of 
incredulity—confident and self-possessed as ever, but 
wilh the self-possession of a well-bred English school¬ 
girl rather than the old Bingham girl-about-town 
swagger. It was rather charming—perhaps all the more 
charming for the lad dial Shelmerdine, for once in 
her life, was entirely unconscious of her own charm. 

“Why, thank you, dear.” The lady looked intently 
through her gold-rimmed spectacles and then opened 
the purse. “Please accept this for your kindness.” 

“No, really, I couldn’t- 

“Don’t be a silly;—of course you mtrit.” 
Shelmerdine looked at the bright, new-minted, half- 
crown in her palm with bewilderment. It was enough 
to pay her fore to quite a number of places, though 
if she had really loft the will to ileal, she might need 
it for subsidence. She was not unduly worried. She 
ii ill had complete confidence in her ability to play 
her way out of any difficulty. Nonetheless, she was 
unused to having to contend wilh so tenuous and 
intimate a difficulty as a conscience. 

At the ticket-office stood a man of middle years, 
dressed in a yellow check suit wilh a lavender 
waidcoat. He had a coarse air about him and 
Shelmerdine noliced that one of his ear-lobes shew¬ 
ed the mark of a long-healed piercing. Obviously he 
had been a dreadful type in the late 20th or early 
2 ld century, and now—well he seemed to be a 
dreadful type of quite another sort. Shelmerdine found 
herself rather fascinated by the changes that time and 
fashion might wreak upon such a charafter. 


possessing passenger. 

“Of course you’re right, sir. Awful sorry. Two ftrd 
class, was it?” 

“Uh, yes. That’s right.” 

The two passengers hurried toward the train jud 
before it left the darion. Shelmerdine noticed the 
smartly-uniformed guards, the red and green Hags, 
the shrill, authoritative peeps of whidles, the shin¬ 
ing, dark-green liveried carnages, each door embla¬ 
zoned with a golden wheel surmounted by a lion 
and the initials I.R. Her “lather” opened a carriage 
door and ushered her in. 

Shelmerdine extended her hand. “May I take my 
ticket, please.” 

He considered her. The tram pulled smoothly away. 
“You’re a cool customer, aren’t you now?” 

“Yes, I suppose I am.” She continued to hold out 
her hand. 

“Running away from school, are we?” 

“I doubt if you are.” 

“But you are, aren’t you?” 

His manner fascinated her. He was insolent, but 
his insolence was a very different thing front what 
il would have been in his earring-days. What was 
ihe difference? Eor one thing there was an intangible 
sense of her position. He found her attractive, yel 
there was no que&ion but that there was an absolute 
and insuperable barrier set between them, and one 
which had nothing to do with age. And then there 
was an equally int angible but equally powerful sense 
of his oiun position. While there was in one way less 
swagger and challenge in his manner titan there would 
have been, there was also -a genuine confidence and 
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self-respecH which no one of his type—or, indeed, “Well, miss? 


of almost any type—had possessed in the later 20th 
century. The ostentatious and entirely imitative 
“rebellion” of those times had covered (and in fai t 
been part of) a profound self-contempr, which was 
expressed in clothes, manners and facial expressions. 
These people had been puppets of an electronic 
plutocracy. Their very truculence and ugliness was 
simply part: of the script. Today, subtly but quite 
absolutely, they had changed. They were their own 
men. More “conformist” in a certain, obvious, way 
(the scripted “rebellion” was no longer being ailed 
out), and yet more wholly themselves, more gen¬ 
uinely independent, more centred, in themselves. 

“If it was any of your business, I might tell you.” 

“Well, perhaps it is my business. 1 mean, here I 
am, aiding and abetting you. Perhaps I should be 
failing in my duty if I wasn’t to report the matter.” 

Tailing in my duty,’ mused Shelmerdine. What 
an interesting turn of phrase. Of course, this fellow 
wasn’t much interested in duty, but one could 
somehow t ell by the way he spoke of it that the concept 
was in the air. There was a formality about, his choice 
of words that would have seemed quite unnatural 
when they were both her age, even in one of his age. 
He recognised himself to be her inferior in a way 
that would have been impossible before, but at the 
same lime he possessed an inalienable authority of 
his own which could never have exiSted before. In 
short, their positions were subtle and complex, whereas 
before they would have been two powerless “con¬ 
sumers”, equal to each other because equally abjeCt 
before the Machine. That, of course, was what the 
doetnne of equality meant and had always meant. 

The maua of civilisation had been taken back from 
the electronic plutocracy and re-diktribufed among 
the population. Distributed very unequally, of course, 
else it could not have happened at all—would merely 
have created a power vacuum; or rather have been 
another pretence concealing the true power vortex— 
tyet distributed it was, and there lived none so humble 
"as not to share some pan in it. This fellow was far 
(from being a gentleman, or even a bourgeois. A mildly 
prosperous ageing spiv was a fair description, yet he 
had a certain dignity, and that dignity had nothing 
to do with his money either. It was something he 
possessed despite being a spiv rather than because 
of it. Something he possessed simply from being a 
British subjetfl in good Standing—something which, 
much as the word might be out of favour in many 
quarters, could only be called the fruit of genuine 
democracy, as opposed to the ersatz variety which 
had bruited the name so brashly in his younger days 


Shelmerdine smiled. The whole thing was quite 
intriguing. The ‘miss’ was by no means ironical or 
disrespectful. It bad, perhaps, something of that 
mixture of deference and authority with which a po¬ 
liceman might use it—but a policemen who knew 
his place. His whole manner had changed so utterly 
from what it must have been two decades ago. Was 
he aware of it? No more aware, presumably, than 
the real people of the 1950s who had been subtly 
but completely transmogrified into the deracinated 
creatures of die 1970s. 

“I will trouble you for my ticket. Me have 41 ruck 
a bargain to which you implicitly agreed by buying 
it in the fir 4 t place. Your benefit is cutty into a lirsf- 
class compartment, mine is die ticket. If you play 
fair, our association is now at an end. If you play 
dirty, I shall regard it. as a challenge, and you will 
swiftly find that 1 am far better at it. than you.” 

“What would you do then?” asked the man, hall- 
challenging, halt-intrigued. 

“Well, I should begin by pulling the communicat¬ 
ion cord. Alter that, you would find me remarkably 
inventive and utterly convincing. That is a possib¬ 
ility, though there are more ways than one to skin 
a cat.” 

He smiled quite good-naturedly and put his hand 

into his breast pocket. “You win, then-” suddenly 

he turned white. “Sing a swoggin’ song! It’s gom!” 

“Oh, come now,” said Shelmerdine, “you don 1 
expect me to believe that.” 

“On the Bible, miss. It’s gom. Mine too. And all 
my cash.” 

“A lot of people wouldn’t believe you,’" said 
Shelmerdine, “bur somehow I do.” She took his 
notecase from her own pocket and extracted her ticket. 
“There you are, my good man. Be more careful with 
it in future. And remember that here are more ways 
than one to skin a cat.” 

She sauntered into an empty first-class compart¬ 
ment. and arranged herself neatly by a window with 
a copy of New Film Weekly which she had bought, 
at the station. She had seen several films during her 
4 iay at Granches'ier and was beginning to take an 
interest in them—she especially liked the dark-eyed, 
innocent Miss Claudine Galltmard, who played such 
grange and lyrical roles of haunting, other-worldly 
innocence and fatal, unselfconscious charm. 

Yet she kept thinking of that fellow. People had 
changed so subtly and so absolutely. Otherwise they 
would laugh at Miss Gallimard. I low had that hard, 
false cynicism fallen away so quickly? How had 
Hanoverians become Victorians? Had she changed? 
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She had never felt much in common with the late 
20th century in any case. Perhaps she should always 
have liked Miss Gallimard. She had always been much 
subder than her contemporaries. But—but she had 
changed, had she not? Look at the way she was sitting 
now, so upright, so contained. Even when she had 
spoken to that fellow—yes, there was something of 
her old girl-of-the-worldliness there, but £till she was 
very much the Young Lady. It was hard to refuse 
a true role when some one gave it to you. And the 
way she had spoken to the young woman on the 
station. That was hardly Shelmerdbe at all. Or was 
it the new Shelmerdine? Where, in any case, does 
the personality end and the mask begin? Is there really 
a di&inCtion at all? 

Suddenly another thought arose before her. The 
man’s notecase. She had returned it to him—with¬ 
out even thinking about it. If she could not rob a 
litde cad like him, then who could she rob? What 
exactly was she going to do for money? 

She settled back comfortably in her seat. Well, it 
was a challenge, and she was sure she would prove 
equal to it. 

The train pulled up at a Nation called Bellbridge. 
Shelmerdine had half-promised herself that she would 
alight at the finfr Nation that began with one of her 
initials, provided it seemed pleasant, and Bellbridge 
seemed as good a place to alight as any. She did 
not wish to go to a big city. She wished to see 
something of the New England as it was in its 
heartland. 

As she left the charmingly-kept Nation with its neat 
garden and hanging baskets of flowers, she found 
herself on a country road, perhaps fifty yards from 
the firfl houses of the little town. The road ran over 
a small hump-bridge. Instead of going directly into 
the town she left the road by the bridge and went 
a little way down a grassy path among the trees and 
tangled undergrowth. There, under cover of the foli¬ 
age, she removed her grey school blazer, with its Gran- 
cheater badge and her school hat. Both of them she 
hung on a short projecting branch which rather conve¬ 
niently resembled a coat-rack. The weather was warm, 
and it was quite pleasant to be without them. In any 
case, she felt it might be prudent not to broadcast 
the school she had deserted. She had only the vaguest 
plans as to where and how she was to sleep for the 
night. It was probably pleasant enough to sleep out 
of doors, but she had no intention of doing so. “Rough¬ 
ing it” was hardly the Bingham manner. 

Shelmerdine sauntered into town cloaked in a 
general sense of die pleasantness of the world. The 
streets were almost as well-kept as die station had 
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been. Every one was dressed neady and becoming¬ 
ly—children in neat little coats; women in white gloves 
and trim hats. Somehow, everything seemed so 
homely and delightful. Doubtless this place had its 
sins and sorrows, as all places nub; but the ugly 
anarchy, the coarse, loose nastiness of her own time 
which had smirched and dirtied everything; this was 
something of which the children could not conceive 
and the adults only half-remembered. 

She began to feel hungry. She had eaten very little 
at school. She noticed a small tea-shop—really more 
like a private house with tables set out in the front 
parlour and a sign saying “ Teas". It seemed riill to 
be open, so she pushed the door and set the bell 
clanging. She was immediately attended by a girl rather 
younger than herself, shy and rather pretty. 

“You’re ju£ in time,” she said. “We were about 
to close up.” 

She was well-spoken—not at all like the usual hired 
girl. Shelmerdine found herself liking her enormously. 
Something of her old reserve had gone and she felt 
a warmth and open-heartedness which was at once 
Grange and delightful. 

“If it is any trouble-” she began, half-turning 

to go. 

“Of course not! You are very welcome. Sit down 
here and I’ll get you a menu.” 

The charming, light-hearted strains of Tittle Susan 
Sunbeam’, the latent popular song, scented the air 
from a very quiet wireless-set in the comer. Shelm¬ 
erdine perused the menu, finding that she could have 
whatever she desired and still have ample change 
from her half-crown. Some sandwiches, perhaps, 
followed by meringues. Or what about toast ? It was 

rather hot weather, but toa& seemed so- , 

“Dorothy!” A jarring voice broke the spell. Not a 
pleasant voice, but interesting nonetheless. It was 
a voice much less educated that the shop-girl s, but 
braining after an educated pronunciation. Rather 
common but quite affeCted. Shelmerdine reflected 
how few voices of this kind one had heard in her 
own day. The lower orders really had nothing to Slnve 
after. She quite warmed to this rather harsh voice. 

“Dorothy, when you’ve quaite finished, perhaps 
you’ll be good enough to give me a hand in the 
kitchen.” The woman came through into the tea¬ 
room. Shelmerdine did not look round to see her. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Perkins,” said Dorothy quietly. 
“Another cuSlomer came in.” There was not a hint 
of ‘answering back’ in her manner, juft a very gende, 
obedient politeness. 

“Oh, I see,” said Miss Perkins in a much pleas¬ 
anter tone of voice. “We\\, why didn’t you say so?” 
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She walked over to Shelmerdine, smiling pleasant¬ 
ly; but as she came closer her mouth hardened again. 
“Pm very sorry, miss,” she said, “but we’re closed.” 

“Closed?” protected Shelmerdine gently, “but...” 

“Closed. You can go to Scodger’s Cafe down the 
road. He’s bll open, I dare say.” 

Shelmerdine rose to her feet. Not long ago, her 
manner would have been withering in the extreme. 
Today it was the very soul of mildness. 

“I am so sorry,” she said gallantly. “I shall leave 
forthwith. Please accept my apologies for the incon¬ 
venience caused by my misunder&anding.” It was 
clear that she was not in the leas r t intimidated, merely 
anxious to be polite. Miss Perkins was almost charmed 
into changing her mind; but there was something 
in Shelmerdine’s manner that she did not truff, 
something made her suspeCt that she was being 
mocked or at any rate humoured, and she refused 
to be charmed, but jib Ciood there, her thin mouth 
expressing a mixture of awkwardness and grim 
resolution. 

Shelmerdine Pepped out again onto the sunny afreet. 
Her subtle perception told her what it was that had 
hardened Miss Perkins’ heart against her charm; yet 
curiously enough, Miss Perkins had been wrong. 
Shelmerdine had not been laughing at her, though 
it is true that she had been seeing her very much 
as a spectacle, an example of a type or a tendency. 
Her gentle compliance had not been merely an attempt 
to charm, but was prompted by a sort of sympathy 
that was new to her, by a feeling that this world held 
so much that, even when it was offensive, was also 
delicate and precious; so much that she hardly dared 
touch in case it should be bruised and should vanish 
away into the black chaos of her own age. It was 
absurd, of course. Miss Perkins was far too solid for 
Shelmerdine to harm, and yet-- 

“I say, don’t go to Scodger’s.” 

The voice behind her was Dorothy’s. 

“Sorry?” 

“Don’t go to Scodger’s. It isn’t at all a nice place. 
I really cannot think why Miss Perkins suggested it.” 

“Thankyou for the tip,” said Shelmerdine. “Where 
do you think I might go?” 

“Well—at this time of day— Look, I really can’t 
flop now. Miss Perkins will be calling for me. If you 
wander down past the Nation, I’ll join you in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

“But-” 

The girl was already half-way back to the tea-shop 
door. “It’s all right. I shan’t worry if you’re not there. ” 

Shelmerdine was there; half-lying on the river-bank, 
floating wisps of grass downstream. Dorodiy was 
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rather more than a quarter of an hour, Miss Perkins 
having kept her. She arrived, looking demure and 
a little overheated, in white gloves and a small- 
brimmed Straw hat. 

“Hello,” she said, shyly. She seemed pleased, 
surprised, and perhaps a little overwhelmed to find 
Shelmerdine waiting for her. 

“Hello,” replied Shelmerdine comfortably. “I’ve juSt 
loSt my blouse on that yellow wispy-looking Stalk 
there. Look at it. It’s practically Standing Still, the 
nag.” 

Dorothy smiled a little awkwardly. She felt rather 
shocked at this boyish line of talk with its race-track 
overtones. She did not feel able to job b, and yet 
she did not want to put off her new friend. 

“You can’t really afford to lose your blouse, can 
you?” she said. 

Shelmerdbe felt a little embarrassed herself. It was 
a sweet, rather novel feelbg. “I suppose I am a shade 
under-dressed.” 

“Yes. That is why Miss Perkbs would not serve 
you, of course. ‘Coming here b her shirt-sleeves’ 
she said—does a girl have ‘shirt-sleeves’, do you 
think?—‘with no hat and no gloves. What does she 
thin k this is? The 20th century?’ I say, are you b 
trouble? Are you a runaway or something?” 

A little close for comfort. Had she somehow taken 
the schoolgirl tag with her even after leaving 
Granches'ier? Had the role gone deeper than she 
imagined? 

“What makes you flunk so?” 

“Well, I don’t know. You jib seem so unusual. 
You make me think of Huckleberry Finn or some 
one, lybg here with no hat or gloves floating straws 
down the river. You might almost have one b your 
mouth.” 

“Or even in my hair?” 

“Oh no! Please don’t flunk I meant anythbg like 
that. Any one can see that you are well bred and 
entirely compos— but, well, that’s what makes it odd, 
don’t you see? Anyway, it’s absolutely none of my 
busbess. I don’t mbd a bit if you don’t want to 
tell me anythbg. I should like to be friends, though. 

“I can tell you the truth if you really want to know. 
You may find it rather hard to believe, though.” 

“Oh, do tell me!” the girl’s eyes shone. Her whole 
heart yearned for the romantic and the extraordi¬ 
nary. 

“It is curious,” said Shelmerdbe, “that Miss Perkbs 
should have mentioned the 20th century, because 
that is exactly where I have come from. I am a traveller 
b time.” It was the fib time she had told any one 
this sbce the day of her arrival, and it seemed some- 
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how curious to be telling the truth—it seemed al¬ 
most like a lie. 

“I say, really ;?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Well, of course, the 20th century wasn’t all bad. 
There were quite decent people and things right up 
to the 1950s, they say.” 

“Well, I haven’t come from the 1950s. I have come 
from the absolutely worft part of the century.” 

“Golliwogs! Was it really as bad as they say?” 

“I am not wholly sure what they do say about it 
in your time, but if they say it was insane and 
poisonous; againft everything good and beautiful and 
for everything evil and ugly, then they couldn’t be 
lighter.” 

“How ghaftly! So what are you doing? Staying here 
or going back?” 

“I couldn’t go back if I wanted to—I have no means 
of travel now that I am here—unless you have invented 
time machines.” 

“Time machines—oh, no. Where are you going 
to ftay?” 

“At the moment I am not sure.” 

“Have you any money?” 

“Half a crown.” 


“Yes, in a sort of way I rather did.” 

“I am so glad. She’s much nicer than she seemed, 
really. I thought you could tell. That is what I mean. 
You can see the good in Miss Perkins, but Miss Perkins 
cannot see the good in you, That is the difference 
between being down to earth and not being, isn’t it?” 

Shelmerdine considered the matter. “Perhaps it is. 
I cer tainl y don’t think I should have seen the good 
in her before I Parted time travelling. I suppose it 
broadens the mind.” 

“But I don’t even know your name. I had better 
know it if I am to introduce you to mother.” 

“Shelmerdine Bingham.” 

“Such a diftinguished-sounding name. I wish mine 
were more distinguished. My name is Dorothy 
Bright.” 

“Bright is a charming name, and it matches your 
nature.” 

“It does at the moment. I wish it always did. I am 
quite dull sometimes. I do need things to happen. 
When nothing happens I often imagine things. I wish 
I could afford to go to films more; but I love some 
of those Tories on the wireless. I especially love 
Children of the Dawns, don’t you adore that? And even 
the newspapers. I mean, what do you think about 


“Well that won’t laft you long. Half a crown isn’t 
worth as much now as it was in your day. Or is it 
worth more? I never can remember these things. Can 

you spend a late-20th-century ha\f-crownhere? I don t 

thinkl’ve ever seen one. Didn’t they change the money 
or something?—Of course, you wouldn’t know, would 
you? Sorry. I’m getting excited. But look, you’dbetter 
ftay with us—-I mean mother and me. You will, won’t 
you? Juft for tonight at any rate.” 

“I should be delighted, but-” 

“But you muftn’t tell mother any of this. She 
wouldn’t believe it. Well, she might, actually. She 
does believe in fairies and things. But if you would 
juft let me manage diings and tell her in my own 
good time—would you mind that? You won’t have 
to tell any fibs, of course, and I shan’t either. Juft 
let me do the talking. Will that be all right?” 

“Certainly.” Shelmerdine was taken aback at how 
voluble this shy little girl had become. 

“Of course, Miss Perkins would never believe it 
at all. We muftn’t ever tell her. She is very down 
to earth. Every one says that and they mean it as a 
compliment, but I shouldn’t like to be down to earth , 
would you? One misses so much if one is always 
looking at the ground. I should have missed you— 
but I knew as soon as I saw you that you were 
something special. Miss Perkins only thought... did 
you like Miss Perkins?” 


Rumania?” 

‘The laft I heard it was in a ftate of civil war after 
the collapse of Communism there, but then I am 
a quarter of a century out of date.” 

“Oh, of course. Well, lots has happened since then. 
There was a royalift revolution—they happened in 
lots of countries—and the king was splendid. Pie really 
put the country back on its feet. Then there was his 
son who was assassinated and the country was taken *5 
over by the Democratic Committee whom nobody ..e 
likes. But the really exciting part is that there is a£$5 
young queen, about twelve years old, and nobody;*^ 
knows where she is—I mean, I suppose some people 
do, but it is being kept a secret because a lot of people 1 M 
think it was the Democratic Committee who assas- 
sinated the king and that they would assassinate her|p 
too, if they could find her. Anyway, the rumour is 
that she is terribly clever for her age and will be coming r $ 
back to rule the country any time now. Every one | ^ 
wants her back and the committee could not ftop !.§§ 
her if she really was fit to rule, so their secret agents '”5 
are going mad trying to find her and assassinate her : .'i 
before it is too late. Don’t you think that is won- J,j}t 
derfully romantic? .'j jl 

“It might be a bit trying for the queen.” j 13 

“Oh, yes. I say, when I look at you I can’t helpagj 
wondering-” 

“Do I look twelve?” SPaS 
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“No, but they say she is very advanced for her years.” 

“’fraid not. I am juft a plain old common or garden 
time-traveller.” 

“And then there are the cat-people.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Well, hardly any one believes this, but I do. They 
say there is a sort of shamaniftic cult in Rumania: 
tribes who have a cat for their totem animal. That 
bit is true, definitely. But they say some of them have 
superhuman powers, they have the agility of cats and 
in a way they almoft are cats. They are the beft 
assassins in the world. That is how they got at the 
king. What do you think of that?” 

“Well, I suppose I have known too many ftrange 
things myself to be entirely sceptical.” 

“Oh good. Miss Perldns says it is poppycock. It will 
be such fun having a friend who believes all these 
things. There is the moft wonderful wireless pro¬ 
gramme on tonight. Lady Carleon Investigates. It is 
all about a lady detective who inveftigates the moft 
terrifying myfteries.There is always an air of super¬ 
natural myftery about them, although there is usu¬ 
ally a natural explanation in the end. I hate natural 
explanations, don’t you? But then they often have 
a son of double-twift where they suggeft there might 
have been something really supernatural after all. Juft 
a tiny scene or a few words at the end that make 
you shiver all over. You have never heard our wireless 
have you?” 

“No,” said Shelmerdine. Wireless was not much 
encouraged at Granchefter. 

“Oh, I say, we are home already. The walk always 
H seems so long when I do it by myself. 

I gfe MKS. Bright was a sweet if slightly careworn-looking 
Hgscreature. Shelmerdine had wondered a little what 
|||Ss6rt;of reception she would have, being presented, 
S jj Twithout preface as it were, with a demand for board 
Bprahid lodging. Had she been visiting royalty she could 
Hwdly;have expected a kinder reception. 
BR|Shelmerdine. How lovely to see you dear. I am 
Hposorry you cannot get home tonight. Will you mind 
pj|shaiing a room with Dorothy? I am afraid it is all 

g§||“What a sweetie your mother is,” said Shelmer- 
Krdine. gazing out of the window of Dorothy’s neat 
B§but tiny bedroom into a mean little brick yard. “I 
|l|almoft felt as if she thought she knew me.” 
HBfgphj she is so vague about my friends—not that 
§|l have brought any friends home for ages now.” 
||pJ‘ t Why not?” 

H^ I ; ddn*t know. When I ftopped going to Grammar 
HHschool I loft touch with moft of the girls-” 


' It seemed a curious house for a family like Mrs. 
and Miss Bright. They were obviously of quite good 
ftock, yet they were living in a tiny terraced house 
in a part of town that was positively low. The house 
itself was charmingly kept, and a few items told clearly 
of better times. 

“I have told you the truth about me. Why don’t 
you tell me the truth about you—it might make you 
feel better.” 

“The truth about me? What do you mean? I am 
not a time-traveller or anything. I only wish I was.” 

“Don’t wish that. You could easily find a worse 
time than this one.” 

“I suppose so, only-” 

“Only what?” 

‘You want to know the truth? Why we live in this 
dreadful place where I can’t bear to invite any one? 
Why I have to work in Miss Perkins’ shop inftead 
of mother and me having a tea shop of our own as 
we wanted? Well, it isn’t interefting at all. My daddy 
was killed in the war. We had a war, you know, a 
few years ago, to get free from the European Union. 
You may have heard of it. It was short but nafty. 
Anyway, he was killed in the firft month and our 
house was bombed about half-way through. My 
brother and sifter died and we’ve never been able 
to get back on our feet. That’s all there is to it. Nothing 
romantic, nothing fascinating; juft death and pov¬ 
erty. I was only able to ask some one as—well—decent 
as you here because you were in trouble, and I know 
you won’t ftay long. I can tell you are juft moving 
on to more interefting things. Well, I wish I was.” 

Shelmerdine smiled. ‘You know, you are much 
more romantic than you give yourself credit for. Miss 
Bright. I find you romantic, and I have been about 
a bit.” 

“Really?” 

“Certainly. And the circumftances of your misfor¬ 
tune, while they may not be unusual are certainly 
not commonplace. It is no mean thing to have died 
or to have suffered for your country’s freedom. My 
people threw it away, or ftood cravenly by while others 
threw it away, scarcely daring to murmur againft them. 
Your people have fought and won it back. You are 
a fine and a heroic people: not leaft you, Miss Dor¬ 
othy Bright. I hope one day I shall call myself one 
of you.” 

Tea was a curiously nursery affair. Mrs. Bright saw 
Dorothy and her friends very much as children. No 
doubt this was another reason she felt unable to invite 
any one, but it certainly made the harbouring of 
itinerant time-travellers a much less complicated 
process than Shelmerdine had been expetting. The 
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meal began with plain bread and butter. Mrs. Bright 
believed that children should begin tea with plain 
bread and butter, pardy as a result of the new attitude 
to children which reacted Wrongly against the over- 
indulgence of the late 20 th century with its pop culture 
and packaged snacks and partly for reasons of 
oeconomy. However, there were small sandwiches 
of fish paSte, and bread and jam to follow. Shelm- 
erdine sensed that this was a rather feSlive meal put 
on for her benefit, and felt genuinely touched. 

After tea they turned on the wireless set for Lady 
Carleon Investigates. It was a fascinating entertainment, 
in many ways far more ingenuous than the television 
and wireless programmes of Shelmerdine’s day, and 
somewhat Silted (not so much bad acting as a 
refledtion of the more precise and retrained man¬ 
nerisms of real people in these days), yet the play 
was much more intelligent and tightly plotted, and 
containing many references and clever turns of phrase 
which would have been far above the heads of a late- 
20th-century audience. Above all, one was Sruck 
by the sensibility of the play, deep and subtle themes— 
supernatural mySery touching almoS on philoso¬ 
phy, the subde magic of the central character, her 
innate nobility, her delicate femininity, her intelli¬ 
gence and tad! and profound, neo-romantic percep¬ 
tion of the subtle nuances of the deep things she was 
investigating. 

Dorothy was utterly rapt, SheVmerdine, who could 
never avoid a pose even if she had wished to, Sruck 
an attitude more rapt even than Dorothy’s, and more 
than half felt it. Mrs. Bright sat quietly knitting, ap¬ 
preciating the play and appreciating the children’s 
appreciation of it. 

After the play came some light music, and the 
company talked happily. Mrs. Bright was amusing 
and mildly clever, though she mixed references to 
the living and the dead, to Dorothy’s childhood and 
her present life, with a freedom which suggeSed 
that she did not fully distinguish the paS from the 
present. Shelmerdine realised that another aspedl of 
Dorothy’s worry muS be the queSion of whether 
she could really have a life of her own with her mother 
to be taken care of. 

By half-paS ten Mrs. Bright was suggeSing bed. 
“School tomorrow, Dorothy. MuSn’t Say up too 
late.” 

Dorothy flushed excessively. “Work, Mummie.” 

“Of course, work. I expect Shelmerdine muS be 
at school too. You get undressed, Dorothy. I want 
a little word with Shelmerdine.” 

Dorothy left the room. Mrs. Bright turned to her 
guest. “It has been very pleasant having you here 


tonight. Dorothy has told me a little of your pre¬ 
dicament, and I juS wish to tell you that you are 
welcome to Say under this roof as long as you need 
to. It isn’t much of a roof, but such as it is, it is yours.” 

“I am more than grateful,” said Shelmerdine. 

“Grateful for the kind thought,” said Mrs. Bright. 

“Yes,” said Shelmerdine, “for that of course, and...” 

“Oh, I can read you, Miss Bingham. You are not 
the waif-and-Sray sort. You can look after yourself 
better than moS girls. You are not dependent on my 
hospitality as many in your position would be. I say 
that because I want us to be clear as to your position. 
If you Slay you are a welcome gueSt, here because 
you want to be here and because we want to have 


you.” 

“That is very gallant of you.” 

Mrs. Bright smiled. She was really very pretty and 
quite young. Sometimes her air of confusion made 
her seem old, but her confusion was only of the surface, 
and really she was a girl. 

“‘Gallant’—a curious compliment to pay a lady, 
but quite a charming one. You are very charming, 
Miss Bingham. Dorothy told me what you said about 
her father and herself being heroes, and it was quite 


lovely of you; lovelieSl of all because it was true, but 
a truth so few people can see. You are good for 
Dorothy, Miss Bin^iam. You could help her a great 
deal. I do not mean to make you feel any obligation, 
but if you do feel you can be a friend to her, I hope 
you will.” 

“Thank you. I take that as a very great compli¬ 
ment.” 

“You do not commit yourself. I like that. It is too 
easy to commit oneself lightly after such an appeal. 
Think it over. Get to know us a little better. I think 
we could be good for you too. I know the place you 
have come from. • . 

“Well, good night, Shelmerdine.” 

“Good night, Mrs Bright.” 

Dorothy was in her nightdress, kneeling by the bed 
saying a prayer when Shelmerdine arrived. For such 
a sensitive girl, it was surprising what did not em¬ 
barrass her. Was that her or the times? 

Dorothy talked for a little while after they were in 
bed, but she was not a night-bird, and her chatter 
soon slowed down. 

“I do hope you’ll Stay for a nice long time, Shelm¬ 
erdine,” were her laSt sleepy words. 

“I hope so too,” said Shelmerdine. 

But it was not to be. 

The next morning dawned as sunny and bright as 
yesterday had been. Shelmerdine rose betimes and 
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washed and dressed quickly, as life at Granchester 
had trained her to do. The two girls came down gaily 
for boiled eggs and chatter. There was a great sense 
of freedom. Although Dorothy muSl rush off to work, 
the constant feeling of regulation that had been part 
of her life for the laSL little while was no longer there. 
Every minute was not allocated to some compart¬ 
ment. Talk did not have to be snatched between duties 
and compulsory silences. The wireless played a meriy 
tune and Mrs. Bright was reading a newspaper: all 
seemed almoSt profligate liberty. Shelmerdine real¬ 
ised the extent of the regimentation to which she 
had become so fully accustomed. 

“Anything about Ruritania?” asked Dorothy. 
Nothing else in the newspapers interested her. 

“I fear not,” said Mrs. Bright, “but there is a moSl 
disturbing item, reminiscent, as Lady Bracknell might 
say, of the worSt excesses of the late 20th century. 
A girl at one of our public schools has been shot.” 

“Shot!” exclaimed Dorothy, “What school was it?” 


another and the curious result is that the resulting 
composite face is always the same;—provided there 
are more than six faces in the melange, the jolly old 
machine throws up the same fundamental face .The 
wallahs describe this face as very bland and colour¬ 
less. 

Now this experiment is not new, nor does it re¬ 
quire ‘advanced computer technology’. Something 
very like it was done in the 1930s, using some 
photographic technique or other. I recall reading about 
it in a book, where the author, whose theme was 
the essential goodness of humanity, cited the faft 
that whenever a number of human faces were merged 
together, the resulting fundamental face was very 
regular and beautiful. 

I have not seen the faces produced by either of these 
experiments. I cannot say whether they are the same 
or different, nor can I pronounce upon whether they 
are bland or beautiful, but I am impelled to ask certain 
questions as to the discrepancy between the two 


“GrancheSter in Huntingdonshire.” 

“Did you say GrancheSter?” asked Shelmerdine in 
a voice quite unlike her normal one. 

“Yes, do you know it?” 

“I did. What is the name of the girl?” 

“Well, it will hardly mean anything to you, fortun¬ 
ately—but her name is Flavia Randall.” 

'Native affairs 
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|f Marks of Weakness, Marks of Woe 

v Some of the cuttings you chaps send me are rather 
odd, and I often wonder why you think that they 
will interest me; but they frequently do, so I can only 
: conclude that you have a deeper insight into the Spar- 
- rowhawk psyche than I do. 
ggraf One, for example was all about modem psychol- 
g p/ oghfts carrying out research (which they probably 
Wifi pronounce ree-search) into how we recognise faces. 
pte s.-Dashed silly occupation and quite preposterous to 
R§f p ay wallahs to do this sort of thing when moSt people 
HpPprannnt get a good valet for love or money;—but I 
|||l&;‘'digress. 

The bit in this article which interested me was the 
BBfeV'irifnrmation that using what it called ‘advanced 
Bggfcomputer technology’, some of the wallahs have tried 
superimposing piftures of several faces one upon 


reports. 

Can it be that the computer somehow reduces the 
essentia] beauty of the human face to a de-human- 
ised blandness? If so, does this tell us something about 
the machines which are being increasingly used to 
create the electronic sounds and sights which wash 
the modem brain? 

Or were the images the same and it was the at¬ 
titudes of the observers which had changed? This 
hypothesis seems quite probable to me. I was once 
unfortunate enough to be trapped in conversation 
with two modem types. I expressed the view that 
order was the essential principle of all beauty. Order! 
gasped my hearers, as if I had uttered a swear word 
(that is, as if I had uttered a swear word to you — 
they would not have minded a swear word at all); 
and proceeded to argue that irregularity and disor¬ 
der were more attractive than order, even in the human 
face! In vain did I explain that our word cosmetic comes 
from the Greek word cosmos, meaning order (cos¬ 
mos and chaos are antonyms in Greek). Order, they 
declared, was bland and uninteresting'—juSt what the 
wallahs said about their fundamental face. 

If the combination of six or more faces brings out 
all those features which are fundamental to every free, 
while losing (because they are not reinforced) those 
features which are accidental and individual;—if what 
we are left with is something akin to the essential 
face: the Platonic Form of the human face.—If this 
were the case, would we not expebf the corrupted 
taSles of the Babylonian mind to dislike it? Would 
we not expert the Babylonian soul—fed on the 
screams of Babylonian pop ‘music’ and taught to 
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regard the bizarre and the aberrant in every field as 
original, modem and ‘exciting’—to find the visage 
of the archetypally human and normal bland and 
duU? 

There is another possibility. One has only to look 
at a photograph of almost any modem face and 
compare it with any photograph taken in the 1930s 
to see that the changes which have taken place in 
the human heart over the la^l half-century are clear¬ 
ly reflected in the human face. There is an inno¬ 
cence and a clarity, perhaps even a certain naivete 
in the earlier face—even when it was a tough or coarse 
or sensual face—which has been replaced in the Ba¬ 
bylonian countenance by a slickness, a cynicism and 
a combination of laxity and neurotic tension which 
was not there before. I am not speaking about any 
particular face, but about faces in general; not about 
moral changes which may or may not have taken 
place in any given individual, but about a general 
shift in consciousness which is refleCted in the general 
face. There are certain exceptions. Certain traditional 
communities such as the Amish in America iftill 
produce people with normal feces. I have seen children 
brought up without television in large, &riCt, warm 
families who £ill have 1930s or 1950s feces but they 
are very much the exception. Every ordinary Bab¬ 
ylonian, from the mo^i depraved to the mo& inno¬ 
cent; from the mo& wilfully modem to the mo& sen¬ 
timentally traditional, has some variant or other of 
the Modem Face. 

Of course, this face manifests itself very differendy 
in different people, juft as Babylonianism manifests 
itself differendy in different people. But if one were 
to take six or more Babylonian faces and combine 
them, so that the individual differences were nul¬ 
lified and that common faCtor which makes them 
all Babylonian was isolated and revealed;— might 
we not then be confronted with that which lies behind 
all that neurosis and all that frenzied pursuit of the 
garish and the bizarre? 

Might we not find ourselves gazing upon the bland, 
empty, soulless nothingness which lies at the heart 
of Babylon? 

Muesli Can Damage Your Health 

I remember when I was young and I burnt my finger, 
I was tempted to put it in cold water. I was told 
that I muff never do this. In the old days, with their 
simplistic and superstitious approach to the world, 
men had thought that cold water, being the opposite 
of fire, would cure fire’s effects. Today, medical 
science told us that plunging burnt skin into water 
was the very worft thing one could do to it. 
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A few years later, I learned that medical science 
had changed its collective mind and was now back 
in agreement with the reft of humanity. Cold water 
was the very beft thing for bums. 

I like to think that it was not this incident which 
began in my mind a healthy scepticism for modem 
science. I like to think that a natural a^thetic and 
spiritual understanding gave me a consciousness of 
the gross disproportion between the materialistic 
speculations of modem man and the grandeur of 
the universal order; that I intuitively understood that 
both our natural human view of the world and the 
theoretic constructions of scientific thought are lim¬ 
ited approximations to the truth, but that the former, 
being traditional and providential, is likely to con¬ 
tain a profounder symbolism and a closer approach 
to the realities which underlie material creation. 
Certainly, I was convinced from a very tender age, 
that the sort of people who lived in the world of 
television and pop music were of a distinctly inferior 
order to the ancients, and that their knowledge, 
whatever its quantitative merits, was likely to be 
qualitatively of a similarly low order. 

Nonetheless, I think it was the water business which 
gave me, or at leaf? Strengthened in me, my extreme 
suspicion of health feds of every sort. Sun-bathing 
used to be a health fad. Now they tell us that it ages 
the skin and causes skin cancer. These health fads 
all have something in common. They are in one way 
or another, assaults upon tradition. That water should 
cure the effects of fire springs from a natural way 
of looking at the world, common to animifl and 
Aiiftotelian. It is therefore inevitable that some 
suburban modemift will attack it. Sun-bathing was 
an attack on all the proprieties, not only of the 
ViCtorian era, but of almost any era of European 
culture. The idea of getting people out of their clothes 
was dear to the heart of every anti-traditional mind 
between 1890 and 1940. It was not merely a matter 
of prurience, but one of Stripping people of all the 
symbolism and dignity which dress had come to em¬ 
body over a thousand years of WeStem culture, and 
reducing them to the level of democratic meaning¬ 
lessness: 

Sur la plage, sur la plage, 

£very one looks the same. 

The lines of the song Strike to the very heart of 
the matter. The sun-bathing fed is of less import¬ 
ance now, of course, when a large proportion of the 
population have been persuaded into clothes in com¬ 
parison with which the llabbieSt specimen of townee 
nudity retains some veStige of human dignity. 
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Other health fads express the same mentality. It 
is natural that we should be told that we muSt abstain 
from meat, from alcohol or from salt. Meat, wine 
and salt are archetypal things; they have their place 
in myth, ritual and poetry. Nut cutlets, muesli and 
Textured Vegetable Protein belong to the opposite 
order. They are alien to myth and ritual. They cannot 
be mentioned in poetry without bathos (a Babylon¬ 
ian poet might mention them, of course, but that 
is because Babylonian poetry is incapable of bathos 
for the same reason that it is impossible to fall out 
of a pit). That, at the deeped psychological level, 
is why the (literally) mealy-mouthed modemfel is 
hostile to one and attracted to the other. 

All this has really been somewhat of a preamble 
to a rather amusing piece ofinfoimation whichlreceiv- 
ed the other day. I have an acquaintance who practices 
acupuncture. She is not at all the sort of beastly new- 
age idiot you are probably imagining, but a traditional 
Chinese practitioner; however, a good proportion 
of her patients, as you would expeCt, are faddists. 
She told me that nearly all of them over a certain 
age had completely ruined their digestions. “What 
with?” I asked suspiciously. “Meat? Alcohol?” 

“Oh no,” replied my friend. “Nothing wrong with 
those things. Muesli.” 

“Muesli?” I said. This was becoming interesting. 
“Oh yes. Human digestion cannot manage a great 
deal of raw grain. Overworks the digestive syStem. 
Very rough on the Stomach lining. Regular muesli- 
eaters always have bad digeStive problems.” 

Of course, any one with the smallest respeCt for 
human tradition would have expeCted as much. When 
have men ever eaten raw grain? In the WeSt, it was 
made into bread from time immemorial. In the EaSl, 
rice has always been boiled. Only in the 20th cen¬ 
tury did a man have the arrogance to tell us that 
all our ancestors have been wrong and that we muSt 
eat raw grain after all. And what is the result? 

No doubt, over the next few decades we shall see 
a new crop of horrid diseases whose ultimate causes 
lie in meat deficiency or lack of alcohol. 

Not that the faddiSt will care. He is not really 
bothered about his health. He only does it to be 
grooshy. _ 

COFFEE COCKTAIL 

The Yolk ofi Egg. iTsp. Sugar or Gomme Syrup. 
Vi Port Wine. 1/6 Brandy 1 Dash of Curasao 
Shake well and drain into a mail wineglass and grate a 
little nutmeg on top. The name of this drink is a misnomer, 
as coffee not to be found among its ingredients, but it looks 
like coffee when it has been properly concoEled. 


Social Criticism 

0 qualify police 

by Miss Lucinda Traill 


I was just listening to jolly old Noel Coward singing 
“World Weary”, and was Struck by the verse 

Juft to watch the clouds go by 
In a windy sky 
Fascinates me; 

But if I do it in the flreet, 

Every cop I meet 
Simply hates me. 

Mr. Coward, of course, is English; but there can 
be no question that the “cop” of this lyric is an 
American. He is not a British Bobby with a tall helmet 
and a courteous (though, when necessary, firm) man¬ 
ner; he is an burly Irish-American with a flat cap 
and a nightStick. We have a number of ways of 
knowing this. There is the word “cop”, very rarely 
used of a British “copper” except under extreme 
American i n fluence (such as that which became 
general in the late 20th century) .Then there is the 
voice of the singer. A crisp, tailored English voice. 
Can one really imagine an English Bobby (remem¬ 
ber, we are in Trent) reading with authoritarian dis¬ 
approval to the eccentricities of the owner of such 
a voice? Had the perpetrator been a Slreet-Arab or 
a costermonger, of course, it might have been differ¬ 
ent; but the British policeman understands the 
difference between different types of person. 

Here we come upon one of the more Striking 
illustrations of the often-Stated kinship between 
dictatorship and equality. In a free society, the police 
are regarded as authority figures and potential 
antagonists only by the lower elements of society— 
unruly children, the less respeCtable elements of the 
lower classes, rowdy Negroes and such like. Every 
one from the suburban middle class upward regards 
the policeman in the light of a servant. His job is 
to serve people like oneself and to keep the lower 
end in order. One might say that the level of free¬ 
dom in a society is inversely proportionate to the 
social level at which people cease to see policemen 
as servants. In a People’s Republic, only the dictator 
and a few of his closest associates see the police as 
servants. Every one else sees them as authority fig- 







ures and potential antagonists. The American “cop” 
of Mr. Coward’s verse is an authority figure to all 
except government officials and millionaires, to whom 
alone he is a servant. This is a typically republican 
or egalitarian form of policing—not quite as Strongly 
marked as the Bolshevist variety, but very different 
from the traditional British form, in which the larg¬ 
est possible number of people regard the police as 
servants. The difference is emphasised in various 
symbolic ways. The British conStable wears a hel¬ 
met to show that he is a foot soldier, while his American 
counterpart wears the flat cap of an officer, is ad¬ 
dressed as “officer” rather than “conStable” and does 
not routinely address all respedtable-loolring mem¬ 
bers of the public as “sir” or “madam”. It is note¬ 
worthy that all these Americanisms were increasing¬ 
ly adopted in Babylonian Britain. 

In this matter, as in so many things, one can only 
obtain equality by levelling down and never by levelling 
up. The lower orders always require a rather child¬ 
ish level of surveillance and authority, and the only 
way of treating the classes equally is to adopt the 
same approach in the case of the higher classes. In 
the nature of things, equality can never be perfect: 
there muft always be a few people to whom the police 
are servants; but by reducing that number to the 
minimum, one obtains a maximum of social equal¬ 
ity in this particular area. It has often been accepted, 
even by those essentially hostile to socialism, that 
the fadt that extreme socialist regimes have always 
been “police ifates” is something of an accident— 
even a perversion of their real ideals. This is not so. 
It is in fadl an essential element in the genuine pursuit 
of social equality. The more egalitarian is the out¬ 
look of a society, the more authoritarian is tiie 
behaviour of its police toward a larger proportion 
of its population. The more it is agreed that we cannot 
and mu& not differentiate between different types 
and classes of person, the more do the police, and 
authorities in general, feel free to treat every one as 
a member of the lower orders. Mr. AuberonWaugh 
has referred to this phenomenon as ‘an N.C.O.s’ 
revolution’. It is a very apt metaphor. The more a 
society decides to pretend that there is no such thing 
as a officer class, the more do the N.C.O. class feel 
free to do what they have always wanted to do, but 
under normal circumstances have not dared to do— 
to treat virtually every one as a private soldier. 

It is only proper, of course, that the law should 
be no respedter of persons; but in a free and civilised 
nation, the agents of the law muSt always be respedt- 
ers of persons. 

An interesting light was shed upon these matters 


some time ago, when a well-known London club, 
frequented by senior politicians of the ruling party, 
was bombed by Fenian agitators. One does not have 
to be in close contadt with the modem propagation 
services in order to be aware that whenever a bomb¬ 
ing, an aeroplane crash or some other disaSter (or 
“tragedy”, as they are Philistine enough to term it) 
occurs, there is an orcheStrated outcry to the effedt 
that “This MuSt Never Happen Again”, as if there 
could ever be a world without accident or disease. 
The usual result is that new regulations—reSiridtions 
upon firearms, rules againSt drinking, time-consum¬ 
ing safety-checks, compulsory wearing of fluorescent 
dunces’ caps or whatever the case might seem to 
call for—are debated and often instituted, so that 
life may be made more troublesome and rule-bound 
365 days a year for the sake of a disaSter which may 
or may not ever occur again, and which if it does 
occur, will probably occur in some new way, so as 
to circumvent the regulations and necessitate the 
addition of new ones. 

The curious thing about the bombing of this club 
was the quiet unanimity with which club members, 
officials and others, when questioned about meth¬ 
ods of ensuring that Such AThing Could Never Hap¬ 
pen Again, replied that while, of course, security muSt 
be “looked at”, on the whole, any serious increase 
would be incompatible with the ease and gentlemanly 
Style of a London club. 

Here, at laSt, were people who regarded the Rules 
and the Authorities as servants rather than maSters, 
and who were in a position to make sure that they 
behaved as such. But the social and political level 
at which this can happen in Babylon is now very 
high indeed. 

SUNSET COCKTAIL 

Place in a large glass the thinly-cut rind of an 
orange, (6 people). Add a teaspoonful of peach 
preserve, a large apricot and its crushed kernel. Pour 
upon the whole a full glass of Brandy and a small 
spoonful of Kirsch. Let this soak for two hours. Then 
transfer the mixture into the shaker and add half a 
glass of White Wine, a glass and half of Gin, and 
a glass of French Vermouth. Add plenty of ice. Shake 
and serve. The next thing you know about is sunrise: 

SUNRISE COCKTAIL 

1/4 Grenadine. Vt Creme de Violette. 

% Yellow Chartreuse. Vt Cointreau 
Use liqueur glass andpour Ingredients in carefully so that 
they do not mix. A delightfully colourful Concodtion! 
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